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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 

Social Process. By Charles Horton Cooley. New York, Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons, 1918. — pp. vi, 430. 

This is a text-book of sociology for college students. The slow advance of 
that subject as well as of its elder sister, political economy, to recognition even 
in conservative circles as a proper theme of argumentative discussion and of 
university courses is mirrored in the treatment each has received in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. In the first three editions both subjects were ignored, 
but in the fourth (1810) is a long article on Political Economy, and in the 
eleventh, a century later (191 1), there is for the first time a long article on 
Sociology. The transition occurred in the ninth edition (1887) when Ingram's 
elaborate and much discussed article on Political Economy ended with the 
position that "Economics must be constantly regarded as forming only one 
department of the larger science of sociology." In the latest edition, Kidd 
claims even more for the science which he champions. He concludes: "It is 
not the human mind which is consciously constructing the social process in 
evolution; it is the social process which is constructing the human mind in 
evolution. This is the ultimate fact which raises sociology to its true position 
as the master science." 

From this position Professor Cooley, I judge, would dissent to the extent 
of denying that we are dealing here with the social process as a cause and the 
human mind as its effect, and affirming that we have rather to do with a case of 
action and reaction between the two wherein the dependence of each on the 
other is becoming steadily more intricate and intimate. 

Each of these two sciences, economics and sociology, still reveals charac- 
teristics of the type of thought prevalent at the time of its origin. In the 
eighteenth century and the first part of the nineteenth, the usual method of 
scientific investigation was to isolate certain fields so far as possible and study 
them in their separateness. As astronomy was the science of gravitation, or 
chemistry the science of atomic weights, so political economy at first was the 
science of wealth or exchange, or of the economic man. Sociology, too, in its 
early days tried to establish its title to recognition among the sciences by main- 
taining that it was the science of superorganic evolution, or of imitation, or of 
the consciousness of kind. At this stage analysis, to get the facts, followed by a 
synthetic reconstruction, to get the system, was the prevailing method of study. 
But during the latter part of the nineteenth century scientists gradually 
learned that this method was defective, because analysis has no attainable 
limits on reaching which the synthesis may begin. Hence this method is 
being supplemented and in some fields almost supplanted by the tendency to 
look at things in their wholeness, mentally reconstructing the system with the 
help of a comprehending imagination. This tendency appeared in the younger 
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science of sociology much earlier than in economics; it is especially marked in 
recent sociology and few writers exemplify it better than Professor Cooley. 

The present work, envisaging the social process as one whole, culminates in 
its view of progress. Progress, the author says (p. 405), cannot be defined, 
and in the statement he breaks with that analytic dissecting treatment of 
much current economics and the other social sciences which devotes pages to 
meticulous and pedantic discussions of definition. Progress, he adds (p. 406), 
"is essentially a moral category," and in that statement he tends to break 
down or at least to overstep the boundary line between sociology and ethics. 
Elsewhere (Journal of Political Economy, vol. 26: p. 373) in discussing recent 
economic writings he reenforces this position by saying: "A social science 
which is not also in its central principles an ethical science is unfaithful to its 
deepest responsibility, that of functioning in aid of general progress." So, 
too, "the supreme aim of social science," we are told (p. 403), "is to perceive 
the drama of life," and with this the distinction between art and science is 
shaken if not destroyed. In various passages, and notably in the closing 
chapter on "Art and Social Idealism," we are told that the idealization of 
society or the state as "the march of God in the world " is in line with the needs 
of human nature, and thus sociology points toward, if it does not culminate 
in, religion. In all these respects Professor Cooley is perhaps the ablest and 
most persuasive American exponent of what Merz has called the synoptic as 
distinguished from the atomistic view of society, life and the universe. 

This reaction against what Cooley in another passage calls the pre-Dar- 
winian spirit of much current economics is healthy and greatly needed. Yet, 
perhaps, at times it is carried too far. Thus, when he explains why sociolo- 
gists center their attention not upon the digging out of primary facts but upon 
the interpretation of these facts by affirming: "We have within easy reach 
facts which, if fully digested and correlated, would probably be ample to 
illuminate the whole subject" (p. 397), I cannot but question this challenge 
to the enormous amount of effort now being devoted to the determination of 
social facts. If it be said that such workers are inspired by practical rather 
than theoretical aims, I would answer that nevertheless the facts they are 
bringing to light must be fitted into and are likely in future to modify, as in 
the past they have modified, the social theories which embody them. One 
gets occasionally from Professor Cooley's books a slight feeling that he exag- 
gerates the importance of pure theory and believes that he like Hegel can 
"think out the universe" with little help from experience. 

Yet after all the antithesis between fact and theory is superficial and forced. 
We must keep in mind the pregnant saying of Goethe, "Alles factische is 
schon Theorie." And I should not end this appreciation with a note of dissent, 
but rather with an expression of my heavy debt both to the thinking and to 
the spirit of the writer. 

Walter F. Willcox. 
Cornell University. 



